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This tendency can be experimentally demonstrated in
adults. The muscular force of a movement is roughly
proportioned to the resistance encountered, and if the
resistance is suddenly increased, there is a reflex increase
of muscular energy to overcome the resistance. And the
same thing can be observed in acts that are not dis-
tinctly muscular.1 The subject rouses himself to over-
come a distraction or a difficulty in the task before him,
and often does better work under difficulties than when
everything is fplain sailing'. Even where the resistance
encountered is not of a directly physical nature, and
where muscular force has nothing to do with overcom-
ing it, an almost universal result of encountering resis-
tance is an increase in motor tension and action. Dis-
traction while one is typewriting causes one to pound
the keys harder and speak the words aloud; and the
same is true when the beginner is encountering the
difficulties incident to his unfamiliarity with the work.
This overflow of energy into motor channels reveals the
access of energy that has occurred in the brain as the
result of the difficulties encountered.

There may also appear signs of displeasure and espe-
cially of anger. The subject's face becomes flushed, his
voice takes on a harsh quality; he may give vent to in-
terjections expressive of vexation. If his introspections
are taken, he testifies to the presence of displeasure and
vexation, and of determination to overcome the obstacle
and reach the desired end. He is likely to express him-
self by saying, "In spite of the difficulties, I can and will
do this thing/'2 The state of mind is one of zeal and

1 Morgan, The Overcoming of Distraction and, Other Resistances, 1916.

2 See Ach, Uber das Willensakt und das Temperament, 1910.